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than usually definite expression to the current belief
that science and poetry are antagonistic. Doubtless
it is true that while consciousness is occupied in the
scientific interpretation of a thing, which is now and
again " a thing of beauty," it is not occupied in the
aesthetic appreciation of it. But it is no less true
that the same consciousness may at another time be
so wholly possessed by the aesthetic appreciation as
to exclude all thought of the scientific interpretation.
The inability of a man of science to take the poetic
view simply shows his mental limitation; as the
mental limitation of a poet is shown by his inability
to take the scientific view. The broader mind can
take both. Those who allege this antagonism for-
get that Goethe, predominantly a poet, was also a
scientific inquirer" (Autobiography, i. p. 419). This
is sound sense, and is the excuse for Spencer's own
limitations in regard to poetry 5 he usually found
it too difficult to lay aside the intellectual pre-occupa-
tion that gave part of the point to Huxley's jest in
the course of a talk on tragedy : " Oh ! you know,
Spencer's idea of a tragedy is a deduction killed by a
fact."

The same sort of desperately serious intellectual
attitude is seen in Spencer's remarks on the Opera.
His "intolerance of gross breaches of probability"
spoilt his enjoyment of the music. " That serving-
men and waiting-maids should be made poetical and
prompted to speak in recitative, because their masters
and mistresses happened to be in love, was too con-
spicuous an absurdity; and the consciousness of this
absurdity went far towards destroying what pleasure
I might otherwise have derived from the work. Itast many-sided.ng on is
